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AT THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


velt chats with Marshal Stalin during the history-making talks at Yalta that 
(U. S. Signal Corps Radiophoto through PWB) 
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Stresses U. S. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (AP)—American participation in the 
affairs of Europe is designed to prevent Russian-British rivalry 
for spheres of influence, James F. Byrnes, War Mobilization 
Director, declared yesterday in a first-hand account of the 


Ctimea Conference. 


Byrnes related his account as the White House announced 
a- two-party slate of American delegates to attend the United 
Nations parley in San Francisco,+ 


April 25, to draft a plan for the 
enforcement of world peace. 
Byrnes said another aim of Amer- 
ican participation in European af- 
fairs is to deter outbreaks of vio- 
lence in liberated countries. 
President Roosevelt himself, 
Byrnes disclosed, wrote the decla- 
ration on the liberated areas by 
which the United States agrees to 
share with the other powers the 
responsibility for restoring peace 
and independence to the war-rav- 
aged small nations. 
The mobilization chief expressed 
the conviction that the Crimea 
agreements had gone a long wa 
toward guaranteeing an Atlantic 
Charter settlement for the small 
countries of Europe and lasting 
peace for the world. 
Byrnes said Mr. Roosevelt served 
as chairman of the conference and 


(Continued on page 8) 


Nazi Troops Alert 
To Serchio Patrols 


By A Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 14 
—Action on the 5th Army front 
simmered down to contact patrols 
again yesterday with the Germans 
Particularly sensitive in the western 
coastal flank and Serchio Valley. 

In the coastal area, where the 
82nd Division attacked last week, 
the enemy fired a 280-round artil- 
lery concentration. The briskest 
firefight of tie day took place in 
he same sector when between 30 
and 40 Germans attacked an Amer- 
ican outpost. 

In the Serchio, 5th Army tanks 
put on a demonstration near Galli- 
cano while patrols probed enemy 
lines and inflicted casualties. The 
Germans responded with artillery 
and later sent a patrol of their own 
against our positions. 

Elsewhere, patrolling continued 
actively, A German group was 
driven from Montecalderaro and 
another small patrol captured near 
Frassinette. A Brazilian platoon 
raided one enemy-held hill a mile 
fast of Caggio with artillery sup- 
Port. Further west an eight-man 
Patrol was driven back. Self-pro- 
Pelled artillery and mortar fire was 








Byrnes, Home From Crimea, 


Part In Peace 





Y| Associated Press reported. 


Cavife Naval Base 
Falls To MacArthur 


MANILA, Feb. 14—The capture 
of Cavite naval base and Nichols 
airfield was announced today by 
General Douglas MacArthur, who 
also said that the annihilation of 
the trapped Japanese garrison in 
south Manila was "in sight,” the 





Paratroopers of Maj. Gen. Joseph 
M. Swing’s 11th Airborne Division 
pushed five miles up the narrow 
peninsula on which Cavite is lo- 
cated to take the naval base. Ten 
Japanese seaplanes were seized as 
well as a battery of three-inch guns 
intact. ‘ 

Cavite, eight miles southwest of 
Manila, across Manila Bay, is the 
former headquarters of the U. S. 
Asiatic Fleet. From 1898, after Com- 
modore George Dewey overwhelmed 
the Spanish fleet off Cavite, until 
1941, it was the chief naval base 
and coaling station of the Ameri- 
can fleet in Asiatic waters. A heavy 
Japanese air attack in December, 
1941, devastated it. The enemy af- 
ter taking it used Cavite principally 
for a seaplane base. 

Nichols Field, also along the bay 
south of Manila, was another vic- 
tory for the airborne men. Neilson 


(Continued on page 2) 





Mysterious U. S. Couple 
Target Of French Inquiry 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (AP) — 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., told a press con- 
ference yesterday that the United 
States approved of the French Gov- 
ernment’s investigation of a "very 
famous” American couple in France 
who are suspected of collaboration 
with the Nazis. 

Declining to name the couple. 
Morgenthau said the French asked 
whether the American Government 
would protest "if we go after” the 
Americans. He said he replied that 
the United States would not protest 




























Red Army Crosses 
River Barrier; 67 
Miles To Dresden 





40 miles wide, Marshal 


67 miles from Dresden. 


MOSCOW, Feb. 14—Driving forward on a front more than 
Ivan Koniev’s armored spearheads 
breached another river line inside the Reich and reached a point 


After forcing the Bober River, Koniev’s troops poured west- 
ward to the Queis River, a tributary of the Bober. With Hans- 
dorf, a town on the east bank of the Queis, captured yesterday, 
Koniev’s men were reported over the river and heading for the 





Dresden Air Attack 
Follows Conference 


LONDON, Feb. 14—The "closest 
coordination of the military effort 
of the three Allies” promised by the 
Big Three at their conference in 
the Crimea, was forcibly demon- 
strated within 24 hours of the dra- 
matic announcement. And _ the 








Montgomery Force 
Gains Toward Rhine 


WITH THE BRITISH ARMY 
INSIDE GERMANY, Feb. 14 (AP) 
—Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery’s offensive ham- 
mered the Germans farther back 
toward the Rhine today, scoring 
gains of a mile or more in several 
sectors and throwing a bridgehead 
across the Niers River, south of 
the Reichswald forest. 

Punching ahead with massed 
guns, tanks and flamethrowers, 
and supported by huge sky fleets, 
the Allies took the sting out of 
the enemy’s counterblow and 
threw even the vaunted Nazi para- 
troopers back on their heels in 
the sector east of Cleve. 

The toll of prisoners in the 
week-old offensive rose to 5, 
with the capture of 300 more en- 
emy troops yesterday. 

Allied forces took the village of 
Hasselt southeast of Cleve in a 
mile push toward the German road 
at Calgar and advanced 2,000 yards 
beyond Bedburg. 

Simultaneously, Welsh troops 
smashed into a German strong- 
point near Asperberg on the south- 
east tip of the Reichswald forest 
and forced the enemy to make a 
hasty retreat. 
Montgomery’s big guns, which 
(Continued on page 8) 


300}As strategic bombers 


demonstration was still underway 
today. 

The great armaments center of 
Dresden, seventh largest city in the 
German Reich and less than 10 
miles to the west of the onrushing 
Red Army forces of Marshal Ivan 
Koniev, was heavily bombed last 
night by hundreds of RAF heavy 
bombers. The attacks were con- 
tinued today by hundreds o- Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators of the 8th 
AAF which made the 1,200-mile 
round trip to the Saxony capital 
in daylight to wreak more destruc- 
tion. 

The assaults on Dresden, the first 
of the war on ti‘: city once famous 
for its chinaware but now a Nazi 
arsenal and military bastion of the 
cracking Reich, left great fires 
burning. It was not unlikely that 
advance elements of the Russian 
forces would see the glow in the 
skies tonight. 

Practically speaking, the British 
and American heavy bombers based 
in England were performing in both 
a strategical and tactical or eration. 
they were 
blasting at one of the few remaining 
great military centers of the Reich 
from bases 600 miles away. As tac- 
tical bombers they were striking at 
a prize objective of ground forces 
less than 70 miles away. The job 
was done well according to the re- 
ports of returning pilots. 

Eight hundred RAF heavies par- 
ticipated in last night’s attacks 
which were made in two waves at 
an interval of three and one-quar- 
ter hours. 

Hundreds of other heavy bombers 





Neisse River, 19 miles to the 
west. Main objective on the 
Neisse is the industrial city of 
Gorlitz, less than 50 miles east 
of Dresden. 

While his vanguard was striking 
due west, the main body of Koniev’s 
army group widened the base of its 
vast bridgehead over the Oder, it 
was disclosed in an Order of the 
Day from Marshal Stalin tonight. 

In a second Order of the Day, 
Stalin tonight announced the com- 
plete clearing of Schneidemuhl, 
fortress town on the German border 
northeast of Berlin, which had been 
by-passed and encircled days ago. 

In announcing the capture of 
seven large communication centers 
and "strong bastions of German 
defenses,” Stalin revealed that 
Koniev had expanded his foothold 
west of the Oder to the northwest 
by taking Freystadt, Neustadtl and 
Neusalz, all in the area northwest 
of Beuthen. 

The seizure of these cities meant 
that Koniev’s bridgehead was al- 
most 150 miles long running from 
Neusalz southeastward to a point 
beyond Breslau and Oppeln. 

Stalin's Order of the Day also 
reported the capture of Jauer, 35 
miles due west of Breslau; Gold- 
berg, 12 miles southwest of Lieg- 
nitz; Sprottau, northern anchor of 
the Bober River line and 25 miles 
west of Glogau, and Striegau, 35 
miles southwest of Breslau. 

These victories indicated that 
Koniev’s fast-moving spearhead 
was being followed rapidly by in- 
fantry, which was securing the 
rear and flanks of the fast-driving 
army. 

The north end of Koniev’s spear- 
head pushed across the border se- 
parating the German provinces of 
Silesia and Brandenburg. The Ger- 
mans said that the Russians were 
fighting for Sorau, five miles inside 
Brandenburg. Sorau, junction of the 
Berlin-Breslau railway, is less than 
90 miles southeast of Berlin. 
Glogau, more than 50 miles northe 
west of Breslau on the west bank of 
the Oder, was surrounded yester- 
day by Koniev’s men. Beuthen, also 
on the west bank and 12 miles 





(Continued on page 2) 
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Gen. Marshall Visits 5th Army 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 

WITH GENERAL MARSHALL'S 
PARTY, Feb. 14—General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
U. S. Army, left Italy late this 
afternoon continuing his homeward 
trip from the Crimea conference 
after a three-day inspection of the 
5th Army front. 
What he saw here during his 
visit with senior commanders and 
units of almost all the American 
divisions was "very reassuring,” he 
said in an official statement at 
the conclusion of his tour. 
"The difficulties of the mountain- 
ous country, with few roads and 
winter conditions, are very real. The 
strength of the enemy’s defensive 
positions in such a country is 
equally apparent,” the highest 
American soldier said, adding: 
"Under these conditions, our U. S. 
troops and those of our Allies have 
done a splendid job and made a 
great contribution to the war. A 
large German force has been held 
in Italy and prevented from bolster- 
ing the enemy’s hard-pressed troops 
on the-eastern and western front.” 
The 64-year-old military leader 





—in fact, would "give our assis- 





Teported from Mount Grande. 


tance.” 


ended his official comment with 


the Unitea Nations, reflected not 
only in the teamwork displayed by 
the diverse Allied Forces composing 
the 15th Army Group, but also in 
the unity of plan achieved by the 
just-completed Big Three confer- 
ence held on Russian soil. 

General Marshall commented that 
"probably the most impressive 
phase of the operations in Italy is 
the degree of cooperation und of 
unity evident -. the Allied com- 
position of the forces. The guard 
of honor which met me at General 
Mark Clark’s headquarters was 
composed of the military represen- 
tatives of 12 nationalities from the 
5th and 8th Armies, paraded in one 
body and commanded by one offi- 
cer. Such a spirit of common pur- 
pose and such team work makes 
certain the destruction of the Ger- 
man military power.” 

This was always the theme of the 
General’s some 15 chats with as- 
sembled groups of men and officers 
at various points along his rapid, 
but surprisingly, thorough inspec- 
tion tour. In these off-the-record 
addresses themselves, spoken some- 
times to headquarters personnel 
and sometimes to combat troops in 
reserve positions, General Marshall 
was more frank. His unfolding of 





praise for the unity attained by 





fensive and of America’s part in 
the war, in which he named figures 
and "talked turkey,” was stunning. 
Those who heard him were filled 
with respect and confidence and 
admiration. 

The visit of Gen. Marshall gave 
5th Army men their first oppor- 
tunity to view the new five-star 
insignia of a "General of the Army,” 
and they made the most of it. 
Cameras were clicking all along the 
route, part of which was over the 
rough "jeep trails” that supply for- 
ward positions in some of the most 
isolated positions. The parade of 
stars caused all traffic to be mo- 
mentarily stopped and many pas- 
sengers got out of their vehicles and 
lined up at attention, if only to get 
a better view of their top-ranking 


He was accompanied by three 
three-star generals — McNarney, 
Clark and Truscott, and two and 
one-rankers too numerous to men- 
tion. It was indeed a constellation 
of stars in the Milky Way, especially 
when the fog and low mist of the 
Apennines supplied the milk. But 
during the final two days of his 
visit he was blessed with perfect 
weather. Throughout the trip, Gen. 
Marshall wore a soft olive drab . 





the broad scope of the Russian of- 
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United Nations Set 
To Make Germany 
Pay With Resources 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14. (ANS) 
—How much shall Germany pay 
for the damage caused by her war 
machine? The United States, Bri- 
tain, and Russia were preparing 
today to answer that question in 
a more workable way than it was 
answered at the peace table at 
Versailles a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The Big Three reparations com- 
mission will begin work soon at 
Moscow, mindful that the mone- 
tary burden imposed on Germany 
after the last war helped create 
conditions leading to World War 
II, The new commission will levy 
on Germany a bill for "reparations 
in kind to the greatest extent pos- 
seis is taken to mean that it 
will come from her natural re- 
sources, industrial products, man- 
power and other materials as can 
be squeezed out of postwar Ger- 
many for the benefit of her war 
victims. The accent this time will 
not be on money payments. 

Germany’s reparations debt af- 
ter World War I was measured in 
gold—a bill for 33 billion dollars— 
and only a relatively small per- 
centage of Germany's .debt was 
measured in terms of “reparations 
in kind,” which amounted to the 
stipulated deliveries of coal and 
lumber. 


By 1923 Germany was in de- 
fault to the French obligations in 
her deliveries and the following 
year it was clear she also would be 
required gold payments: The Dawes 
required gold payments. e 
plan of 1924 eased the strain by 
providing for graduated yearly 
reparations payments considered 


within Germany’s reach. But by| Arm 


1930 even that was superseded by 
the Young plan requiring annui- 
LA from Germany until as late as 
Then came the world depression 
and President Hoover’s 1931 mora- 
torium suspending for one year the 
payment of all inter-governmental 
war debts. That was virtually the 
end of Germany’s World War I 
reparations payments. 


MATAF Mediums Pound 
RRs In Brenner Pass 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 
14—Flying through bad weather in 
northern Italy today, medium 
bombers of MATAF again ham- 
mered the Brenner Pass line by 
attacking two rail bridges at San 
Michelle and five rail links south 
of Bressanone, while 12th AAF 
fighter-bombers ranged into north- 
eastern Italy to strike the im- 
portant Tarvisio Route. 

Heavy bombers of the 15th AAFP, 
escorted by Lightnings and Mus- 
tangs, raided oil targets in the 
Vienna area and, for the second 
successive day, bombed rail tar- 
gets between Vienna and the Yu- 
goslav front. The heavies en- 
countered some flak, but good re- 
sults were observed. 

Yesterday’s assault on the Vienna 
area was concentrated about five 
targets grouped together in the 
southern part of the city. The tar- 
gets were supply depots which 
form an important feeder point 
for the German armies fighting 
on the Hungarian front. Results 
of the raid were reported as "good 
to excellent” with evidence that a 
considerable amount of the sup- 
plies were destroyed. 
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DRESDEN 


(Continued from page 1) 








of the RAF struck at the synthetic 
oil plant at Bohlen, south of Leip- 
zig, which had an output equal to 
that of some of the larger plants 
in the Ruhr. The Bohlen works 
were a frequent target of the 
USAAF last year and had been 
idle for some time while repairs 
were being made. Last night’s as- 
sault was the first by the RAF 
upon this particular objective. 
Thirteen hundred —_ 


Fly 
fighters, participated in today 
Ts, pa "s 
daylight attacks upon the Reich in 
which Magde and communica- 
tions centers and marshalling yards 
behind the western front were tar- 
gets along with Dresden, 





oe 





Our Boy Bill’s Hat 
Has MP Wondering 


Special to The Stare and Stripes 

ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 
Feb. 14 — Here’s the latest 
Mauldin story from France, 
where Bill is temporarily on leave 
from the Stars and Stripes Med- 
iterranean. Bill told it himself 
so you can take it for what it is 
worth. But at any rate it serves 
to illustrate the attitude of the 
GIs over here toward the Rus- 
sian advance. 

Mauldin, wearing a _ furlined 
skull cap which he obtained in 
Italy, was stopped by an MP who 
stared for a moment and then 
asked: "My God, have the Rus- 
sians made a junction already?” 

"And he _ wasn’t’ kidding,” 
Willie and Joe’s daddy com- 
mented. 











Rosenman Reported 
To Meet FDR Here 


PARIS, Feb. 14 (AP) — Judge 
Samuel Rosenman, President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative, 
left by special plane today for Italy 











Koniev’s troops swing toward 











Dresden, less than 70 miles 
away, as Allied bombers rain heavy explosives on Reich’s 
seventh largest city. 





where, it was reliably reported, 
he would confer with President 
Roosevelt. 

After his possible stay in Italy, 
it was quite conceivable that the 
President will come to France 
where arrangements have been 
made to receive him not only by 
the French Government, but also by 
SHAEF 


It is entirely possible that if he 
comes to France one of this war's 
greatest scandals may come out 
during his visit. This involves cer- 
tain instructions which he gave 
Lregarding civilian relief for France, 
which were not carried out by the 


y. 
It is also possible that the Presi- 
dent will present his views to a 
group of reporters flown especially 
from America for the purpose and 
whom he is likely to see shortly 
at a certain point in Italy. 

All arrangements for the Presi- 
dent’s tour are subject to change. 
While there are no indications that 
the President is ill, there is no 
doubt that the Crimea Conference 
has been a hard strain on him and 
some of his aides are worried about 
his physical condition. 

(There have been reports else- 
where that President Roosevelt is 
expected to call on the Pope during 
his Italian travels and also inspect 
the war ruins there and return 
to various spots he visited in Italy 
as a young man and which he de- 
sires to see again.) 


Supreme Court On Cases 
Of Martial Law In Hawaii 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (ANS)— 
The Supreme Court agreed yester- 
day to study two cases involving 
declaration of martial law and sus- 
pone of writ of habeas corpus 

Hawaii after the Pearl Harbor 
incident. President Roosevel® last 
October, restored full authority of 
civil government in the islands. 

Harry E. White, a Honolulu stock 
broker asked the Supreme Court 
to determine if a military tribunal 
had authority to try him, a civilian, 
on charges of embezzling customer’s 
funds in violation of a municipal 
law. A military court had sentenced 
him to five years’ imprisonment. 

Lloyd C. Duncan, a civilian Navy 
yard worker in Hawaii protested 
that his trial before a military 
court on charges of assaulting two 
Marine sentries sentenced him 
six months’ imprisonment. Duncan 
said the military trial took place 
after civil government had been re- 
stored. He argued there was no 
military necessity for such a pro- 
cedure. 











to|ger American garrison of about 400 


Nimitz’ New Main Offices 
Are Established On Guam 


GUAM, Marianas, Feb. 14—Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, revealed in a press 
release today that his new advanced headquarters is now on 


this island. 
Admiral Nimitz and his la 


rge operations staff moved to 


Guam several weeks ago from Pearl Harbor, where the Pacific 





Fleet had its operating head-+ 


quarters from the war’s begin- 
ning. 

Guam, 3,800 miles west of Pearl 
Harbor, 1,500 miles south of Tokyo 
and 1,500 miles east of Manila, now 
becomes the heart of the Pacific 
fighting. It has been turned into 
a huge operations base since its 
capture last July. Recently it be- 
came the headquarters of the 21st 
Bomber Command under Maj. Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, whose B-29s are 
ranging over the Japanese main- 
land from Guam, Saipan and Tin- 
ian bases. 

The tiny island that was the first 
American possession to fall to the 





', OGASAWARA JIMA 
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Japanese teems with activity. Hun- 
dreds of new buildings have been 
thrown up, old airfields enlarged 
and new airfields built, smmce it was 
decided to make it a hub of Amer- 
ican Pacific operations. 


JAPS BLAST ISLE 

On Dec. 8, 1941, while the smoke 
of the Pearl Harbor disaster still 
hung low over Honolulu, Japanese 
warships and transports appeared 
off Guam. The battlewagons blasted 
the island and the troops came 
ashore. ° 

For three or four days the mea- 


Marines and 150 sailors, aided by 
civilian laborers who had been im- 
proving air and harbor facilities, 
held out grimly, but on Dec. 12 
the flag of the Rising Sun went up. 

Then Guam passed from the pic- 





ture for several years. The Japanese 
held possession, while men like 
the sailor Ray Tweed flitted through 
the hills as ghosts of the American 
heyday there. Until early in 1943 
no American planes could reach the 
island, so far had the the Yanks 
been driven west and south. 

But early in July of last year, 
after the Saipan landings, a great 
American task force appeared off 
the island, and for 17 days vattered 
Japanese defenses. Rear Admiral 
Richard L. Conolly, commander of 
the forc2, could say: -"We simply 
blasted the Japs to hell out of there 
and up into the trees.” Marines 
and soldiers stormed ashore under 
Marine commander, Maj. Gen. Roy 
S. Geiger. 

FLAG RESTORED 

Within ten days, the Japs had 
been driven so deeply into the hills 
that the Stars and Stripes could 
be restored in a stirring flag-raising 
ceremony. In the shadow of the 
island’s prominent mountain, Mt. 
Alifan, Admiral Nimitz proclaimed 
the return of United States sover- 
eignty. American soldiers had swept 
across it from Agana Bay to Pago 
Point. 

Guam, one of Magellan’s discov- 
eries, was ceded by Spain to the 
United States after the Spanish- 
American War, when the American 
warship, Charlestown, steamed into 
the harbor of Apra and shelled the 
island’s one fort. During its Ameri- 
can possession the question of for- 
tifying it was often discussed in 
Congress, but Congress held off be- 
cause of the belief that such a move 
might precipitate war with Japan. 
Now, paradoxically, it becomes the 
center of just such a war. 


De Gaulle To Speak 


PARIS, Feb. 14—General Charles 
de Gaulle will make a radio ad- 
dress tomorrow on the occasion of 
the Feast of ’Tet,” which is the an- 
nual holiday of the Indo-Chinese, 
Reuter’s reported. The speech will 
deal with the colonial mission of 
nes and the zreatness of her em- 
pire. 


Committee To Study 


Plan For Worldwide 
Trade Union Group 


LONDON, Feb. 14 (AP) — The 
World Trade Union congress nameq 
& committee of 11, headed by Sid. 
ney Hillman, Sir Walter Citring 
and M. Tarasov, today to decide 
whether the TUC should undertake 
the creation of a new world labor 

or adopt an interim 
authority to carry out recommen. 
of the present conference, 

tative of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza. 
tions in the United States, urged 
the new organization because, he 
said, the International Federation 
of Trade Unions was not prepared 
to represent labor in 





Ooieine president of the IFTU. 
e 
argued that the IPTU had existed 


25 years and opposed the creation 
group now. Instead he 
urged the interim authority ta 
recommendations to the gov-« 
ernments. 
MEXICAN VIEW 
LONDON, Feb. 14 (UP) — When 


the World Trade Union Conference 
resumed discussions 


whether to 
form a union interna. 
tional, Vincente Lombardo Tole- 


dano, Mexican delegate, urged that 
the conference should not procras- 
tinate in forming a new world-wide 
organization merely for the sake of 
Lemay ne Bn leaders of the Ameri< 
can tion of Labor. He ate 
tacked the APL’s "exclusive atti- 
tude toward other organizations.” 

The gist of Toledano’s speech 
was that the mass of world trade 
unionists want a new international 
formed promptly in order to help 
them meet urgent postwar prob- 
lems. 

"Their sense of world-wide unity 
was never stronger than now,” he 
said. "If we really want the AFL 
to join, then let this conference 
extend a formal invitation, and if 
the AFL refuses, we shall know 
what to do.” : 

Toledano argued that Citrine’s 
proposal was fundamentally dan- 
gerous and was designed to bring 
about adjournment of the confer- 
ence with nothing concrete accom- 
plished. 


PHILIPPINES 


(Continued from Page 1) 














Pield, southwest of the city, was 
taken by the Ist Cavalry. 

The capture of these vital air- 
fields and naval installations gives 
the Americans a stronger grip upon 
the bay region, though the entrance 
is still dominated by the Japanese 
in Corregidor and along the south- 
ern tip of the Bataan Peninsuld. 
~The street battle in south Manila, 
which is still continuing, was de- 
by one observer as the 
fiercest since Stalingrad, although 
on a smaller scale. Inside the city 
Maj. Gen. Verne D. Mudge’s Ist 
Cavalry broke through to the bay 
in the Pasay District on the south 
while Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beight- 
ler’s 37th Infantry began closing in 
on the old walled city of Intramuros 
and the dock area. The enemy is 
now pinned along a_ three-mile 
stretch of the bay extending half 
a mile to a mile inland, with no 
hope of escape. 

General MacArthur announced 
that Japanese casualties for the five 
weeks of the Luzon campaign have 
mounted to more than 68,000, as 
against American casualties of 9,683, 
including 2,102 killed. 


886,986 


SHAEF, Feb. 14—Allied armies in 
the west have taken 886,986 German 
prisoners since the landing oh Nor- 
mandy on June 6, it was stated 
officially here today. 
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Boy! ARE WE GLAD 

TO SEE YOU ouYs! 

ERE ARE FOUR OF 
JAP 








THE M.P.S IN THAT 
OTHER BUGGY MUST BE 
AFTER THE 

LOOKING 
SOLDIERS WHO SWIPED 
A GENERALS JEEP! 






Japs! WE'ze 
FoR TWO ° 
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Big Three Decision 
Accepted In France 
Without Crificism 


14 (AP)—France 





PARIS, Feb. 
was prepared to approve the "fait 
accompli” from Yalta with as much 
face as possible. 

Officials of the Quai d’Orsay, as 
well as the authoritative newspaper 
Le Monde, commented that deci- 


f the conference on Germany 
sions © ed with 


Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle during the past 


"in general” 
French policy as voiced by 


four years. 


They also said they were gratified 
in policy among 


the major Alligs. 

The cabinet reserved judgment on 
the three-power communiaue pend- 
ing a detailed study of it, but in 
voting the creation of a huge mili- 
tary and naval base at Dakar, it 
reminded the powers that France 
still holds some of the blue chips 
in the army world-wide poker game. 
The base would be available to the 
United Nations. 

De Gaulle himself, it was whis- 
pered at the Consultative Assem- 
bly, was thrown into a bad humor 
by the nocturnal visit of the Ameri- 
can, British and Soviet ambassadors 
Sunday to inform him of the con- 
ference’s termination and decisions. 

According to the story, De Gaulle 
protested passages such as France’s 
exclusion from the sessions of the 
foreign ministers and from general 
staff meetings. 

De Gaulle held night-long con- 
ferences with political leaders, some 
of whom wanted to reject the three- 
power agreement. However, the ma- 
jority, including the Communists, 
convinced De Gaulle and his en- 
tourage that in view of the com- 
plete accord among the _ three 
powers, France had no other course 
but to join them. 


Vatican Newspaper 
Blasts Soviet Stand 


VATICAN CITY, Feb. 14—The 
Vatican newspaper Osservatore Ro- 
mano yesterday strongly denounced 
what it described as a defamatory 
campaign by the Soviet press and 
radio against the Holy*See, accord- 
ing to a Reuter’s dispatch. 

The Vatican paper mentioned as 
one instance, the news agencv said, 
comments by Pravda on the Pope’s 
Christmas message in which the 
Pove was accused of treating both 
sides in the war on an equal level. 

Osservatore Romano recalled a 
statement ,by the Pope on June 9, 
1939, in which he referred to Russia 
"for which we never cease to pray 
and in which we fervently believe” 
and added that the Vatican always 
is in favor of that which is good and 
those who are good and that it 
favors nobody. 


Brooke Believed Choice 
For ACC Post In Reich 


LONDON, Feb. 14—Sir Alan 
Brooke, chief of the Imperial Staff, 
is considered a strong candidate for 
the post as British representative on 
the Allied Control Commission 
which is to sit in Berlin to admin- 
ister the terms of Germany’s even- 
tual defeat, correspondents reported 
today. 

London papers pointed out that, 
as far as the British are concerned, 
this would leave Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander or Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard Montgomery free for 
other duties in the Far East. 


_ 








Radio Program 








AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 


Thursday, February 15 
HIGHLIGHTS 

6:30—Reveille Roundup—News 
10:00—Everybody’s Music 
11:00—Roman Holiday 
12 :30—News 
12:45—Salute To 5th Army 
2:00—BBC News 
2:15—Latin American Rhythms 
3:00—Radio Newsreel 
4:00—Melody Matinee 
5:30—Radio Room—Hildegarde 
6:00—News—Music We Love 


7:00—News 

7:1 dent's Column 
9:00—Hall Of Fame 
10:00—Comedy Caravan 
11:00—News From The States 
11:30—Sign Off 


432 M 








Russians Find Rat 
Hiding In Buda Pipe 





MOSCOW, Feb. 14—The Red 
Army has hauled in 
prisoners of high rank and low 
after finding them in curious hid- 
ing places. In the final clean-up 


8 of all places for the 
Herrenvolk to hide out. 

Col. Gen. Peter Wildenbruck, 
commanding gen 


rison 

garian capital for more than six 

weeks, was hiding in a large 

underground sewer pipe when 
t soldiers picked 


members of his staff, 
to last night’s Soviet supplemen- 


tary communique. 


Tokyo Radio Floats 
Phoney Trial Balloon 


LONDON, Feb. 14 (AP) — The 
Tokyo radio, rigidly controlled by 
the Japanese Government, broad- 
cast to the world today that Japan’s 
policy is "not to reject any hand 
which offers peace.” 
The commentator did not elabor- 
ate, except to indicate that Japan 
would be willing to call off the war 
if a "just policy” could be estab- 
lished 











A Tokyo broadcaster tcday, as 
~* aa by the Associated Press, 
said: 


"The Yalta conference was a mas- 
terpiece of power politics. I am 
firmly convinced the plan will have 
no influence on the German people. 
The American plan of world domin- 
aticn is clearly recognizable in the 
plan. The only way to reestablish 
peace in the world is by a just pol- 
icy, as outlined by Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu’s principle, is not to 
reject any hand which offers peace.” 
As to Japanese implications in 
the Yalta conference, Tokyo radio 
quoted the newspaper Asahi Shim- 
bun as saying the United States was 
maneuvering behind the scenes to 
bring Russia into the Far Eastern 
war. It added: 
"The forthcoming San Francisco 
conference of the United Nations 
is most likely an underplot laid by 
Washington in its scheme to make 
Japan the common enemy of all 
the United Nations.” 


Thousands Of Japs 
Isolated In Pacific 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (ANS)— 
Estimates of Japanese troops vir- 
tually isolated on Pacific islands 
run up to 265,000, a Navy spokesman 
said today. 

Many of them have supplies on 
hand for extended resistance on 
some of the smaller islands. How- 
ever, the Japanese were described 
as "dying on the vine” for lack of 
outside help. 

This information has been gath- 
ered by continuous air reconnais- 
sance and through natives and 
prisoners. 

There is evidence that some effort 
is being made to move in supplies 
by submarine and in some instances 
the Japanese maintain contact by 
aircraft. 

The by-passed enemies will have 
to be taken care of sometime, offi- 
Gials feel, but there is no great 
haste because they do not constitute 
a serious danger so long as they 
remain on the islands. However, 
they must be watched, since clever 
maneuvering might make possible 
a Japanese air strike from the rear 
of the American forces. 








Anniversary Observed 
‘By 5th Army Radio Unit 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 14 
—The first anniversary of the 5th 
Army Mobile Radio station will be 
celebrated Thursday by broadcast 
of messages from Lt. Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, MTOUSA comman- 
der; Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark. com- 
mander of the 15th Army Group, 
and Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, 
5th Army commander. The station 
will be on the air throughout the 


y. 

Activated in Nanles. the AES unit 
has followed the 5th Army 500 miles 
up the Italian boot and has received 





manager is Lt. Vern 





Shortwave 9 AM—5 PM 
6.135 Meg. 


49 Meters ‘boosted from 


The station’s power was recently 


ered. meant B rations. 


the 5th Army plaque for meritorious} S-Set 
service. Its 


Point. N. 
Carstensen of Clinton, Iowa. 


Tucson, 
Henry of West Plains. Mo. 





Arriving in Italy straight from 
the Big Three conference in 
the Crimea, General George 
C. Marshall, America’s first 
soldier, is pictured (left, 
above) with Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, 15th Army Group Com- 
mander, and Lt. Gen. Joseph 
T. MeNarney, Deputy Supreme 
Commander, Mediterranean 
Theater, inspecting troops on 
parade. At left, General Mar- 
shall talks with Mrs. M. Cock- 
erill, a British Red Cross lieu- 
tenant, during his inspection 
of British personnel at 15th 
Army Group Headquarters. 

(British Army Film Unit Photo 

by Sgt. Wooldridge) 


Marshall At Front, 
Lauds Allied Unity 


(Continued from page 1) 


uniform, his garrison hat and either 
shoe pacs or overshoes. 
He arrived at 15th Army Group 
headquarters Monday forenoon and 
reviewed a guard of honor com- 
posed of American white and Negro 
troops, Brazilians, Canadians, Poles, 
Scottish, Welsh, Irish, New Zealand, 
Italian Army and Italian Partisan 
troops. The guard was commanded 
by Maj. Erwin B. Jones of the 88th 
Division’s 350th Regiment. 

The female guard of honor, made 
up of American, British and Polish 
women of the army, was com- 
manded by red-headed Lt. Mary 
Roberts of Dallas, Texas, a nurse 
from the 56th Evacuation Hospital. 
She holds the Silver Star for hero- 
ism at Anzio. 

He arrived at the 5th Army CP 
Monday evening after driving over 
the famed Giogo Pass to war-beaten 
Firenzuola. At 5th Army head- 
quarters, he made his first chat 
and his straightforward and un- 
pretentious manner almost knocked 
the caps off some 300 assembled GIs 
and officers. Even his "at ease” 
was conversational. 

That evening his only on-record 
activity was a haircut. 

Tuesday he began a long day by 
addressing personnel of II Corps 
and then decorating three DSC 
winners of the 34th Division. They 
were Lt. Sidney Goldstein of Glen 
Cove, L. 1, N. Y., Cpl. Morris P. 
Nelson of Belmond, Iowa, and Pfc. 
Joe F. Tinsley of Brevard, N. C. 
The kindly, lined face of the war 
chief broke into a wry smile as he 
noted that these heroes were tall 
and, hefty, whereas he had been 
given to understand that the fabled 
hero was a sawed-off runt. He 
questioned Tinsley’s rank, and when 
Tinsley answered: "Pfc., Sir,” an 
officer felt it necessary to amply 
remark, explaining to the General 
that Pfc. meant Private, First Class. 
There were smiles all around. 
General Marshall also pinned the 
star of brigadier general on former 
Col. Gustav Braun, assistant com- 
mander of the 34th. 

Then the five-star officer in- 
snected the kitchen of the 3rd Bn., 
363rd Regiment of the 91st Divi- 
sion, and asked Pfc. Jchn Montez 
of Layton, Utah. what kind of ra- 
tions they were getting. "Good 
rations. sir,” came the promvt re- 
ply. Good rations, it was discov- 





Other kitchen personnel included 
Lloyd M. Lackey of High 

C.; T-4 Ock Wong of 
Ariz., and T-5 Tom B 


GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL IN ITALY 


















Marshall Car Convoy 
Enters Death Vaiiey 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 
14—During his 5th Army front 
area tour, General George C. 
Marshall at one time was within 
two miles of the line of contact 
and his convoy of some ten jeeps 
filled with the highest ranking 
American officers in the theater 
snaked its way over 1,000 yards 
of a road in "Death Valley” un- 
der direct enemy observation. 
Although thousands of rounds 
fell in this area during the past 
week, none fell at the time of 
General Marshall's visit. 








stallations of the 338th FA Bn., the 
752 Tank Bn., and men of L and 
K companies of the 363rd Regi- 
ment. He talked at length with 
the K Company 2nd platocn leader, 
Lt. Lewis E. Shain of Fresno, Calif., 


especially questioning him and his 
men about how long they had been 
in the outfit. Twelve had been in 
a year and the remainder of the 
50 had been in less, most of them 
less than two months, Shain said. 

After a lunch of creamed chicken 
and ice cream at the 88th Division, 
the General inspected the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 350th Regiment in a 
sunlit field over which whistled out- 
going shells. He awarded a DSC 
to Lt. Steven M. Kosmyna of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and all the generals 
praised the outfit fcr its Presiden- 
tial Citation. The battalion is com- 
manded now by Maj. Donald 
Yongue of Great Falls, S. C. 

Today the Chief of Staff inspected 
IV Corps and reviewed representa- 
tives of the Brazilian Expedition- 
ary Force, the 1st Armored Divi- 
sion and the 92nd Division. He 
was scheduled to see secticns of the 
Ist and 4th Tank Battalions, 14th 
Armored Infantry Bn., 47th Are 
mored Medical Battalion. 599th FA 
Bn., 370th Infantry, 758th Tank 
Battalion, 600th FA Bn., and the 





317th Engineer Battalion. 





Slalement By Gen. Marshall 








The following ts the complete 
statement made by General 
George C. Marshall during his 
recent three-day tour of the Ital- 
ian front: 


At the time of my past visit to 
Italy, the troops of the 5th Army 
were just north of Grosetto and in 
the final stages of the great pursuit 
of Kesselring’s forces north of 
Rome. 

For the past three days, I have 
visited various portions of the 5th 
Army front, met the senior com- 
manders and inspected and talked 
to many of the troops. What I have 
seen and what I have learned has 
been very reassuring. 

The difficulties of the mountain- 
cus country, with few roads and 
winter conditions, are very real. 
The strength of the enemy’s de- 
fensive positions ih such country 
is equally apparent. 

Under these conditions, our U. S. 
troops and those of our Allies have 
done a splendid job and have made 
a great contribution to the war. A 


.{large German force has been held 








250 to 1,000 watts. 


The General also 


in- ‘ste: 


in Italy and prevented from bol- 
the enemy’s hard-pressed 





troops on the eastern and western 
fronts. 

Tke infantry has borne the great- 
est burden of the struggle, but it 
has been strongly supported by per- 
fect cooperation of air, artillery and 
other arms and services. The sup- 
ply of the troops has been made pos- 
sible by the really magnificent work 
of the engineers in the mountains. 

The Strategical Air Force in Italy 
has struck ah unending series of 
blows against enemy production 
centers and communications despite 
the usual inclemency of the 
weather. 

Probably the most impressive 
phase of the operations in Italy is 
the degree of cooperation and of 
unity evident in the Allied compo- 
sition of forces. The guard of honor 
which met me at General Mark 
Clark's headquarters was composed 
of military representatives of 12 
nationalities from the 5th and 8th 
Armies. They paraded in one body 
and were commanded by one officer. 
Such a spirit of common purpose, 
such team work, makes certain the 
destruction of the German military 
power, 
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Dear Editor: 


PATCH IMPROVEMENT 








I have a few suggestions for patch improvements. Please 
note the over-all simplicity of the patch (see cut—Editor), yet it 
includes all and can apply to any division or attached units. 
Men working as attached outfits do want to be recognized 
as having taken part, at a glance, in 5th Army activities. I 


know you realize that! 


Well, these drawings are my suggestions for improvements; 
however, I think the patch should be enlarged about a third. 
Thirty men here agree that the above represents a good idea. 

—Pfc. Walter A. McLaughlin, FA. 





, THE BELL 
Dear Editor: 

In regard to our famed Liberty 
Bell, here are a few interesting 
facts. Also some facts about the 
dates stated in T-5 Fuqua’s letter 
to Mail Call, Jan. 25th. 

Our famed Liberty Bell was cast 
by Thomas Lester, of White Chapel, 
London, England. 

Pe arrived in Philadelphia in Aug., 

It proclaimed the "Birth of a New 
Nation” on July 8, 1776. 

It cracked in the tolling for the 
om of John Marshall on July 3, 


T-5 Samuel D. Horshbonger, RD 


. . . Recently, you stated the 
Liberty Bell was taken to Alber- 
town, Pa. 
is wrong, because it was 
taken to Allentown, Pa. 

It was placed in the basement of 
Zion Reformed Church located at 
Church and Hamilton Sts. The 
church is often referred to as "The 
Liberty Bell Church.” 

On the front lawn of the church, 
there is a large granite rock with a 
4x6 foot plaque describing the 
journey of the Liberty Bell from 
Philadelphia to Allentown and back 
to Philadelphia, 

I am a member of The Liberty 
Bell Church of Allentown, Pa.. and 
would appreciate a correction on 
your statement. 

—Cpl. Roy E. Trexler, AC 

Cpl. Trexler is right and The 
Stars and Stripes was wrong.— 
Editor. 


DWACABVW 


Dear Editor: 

Well, I most certainly was sur- 
prised to read such an uncompli- 
mentary letter as the one sent in 
by the so-called ’President” of the 
ACABVW ' (Association For the 
Complete Annihilation of Bad Verse 
Writers) and I dare say that other 
GIs will also voice disapproval to- 
ward him. 

Apparently, that dear, misguided 
individual is of that kind who wishes 
to deprive his buddies from at least 
trying to be a bit poetic! I wonder 
if he would dare submit a "master- 
piece” of his own. 

I, for one, am not a poet. Yet I 
feel sure that if I tried to write my 
wife a poem she would not ridicule 
it. Therefore, I say, keep on print- 
ing those poems. They all are in 
the right direction and most cer- 
tainly do show that GIs can be of 
a creative mood, irregardless of the 
discomforts brought upon them 
through the medium of war. 

Let snow, mud, ice and rain dam- 
pen a GI’s spirits, but it will never 


GIs were to give up to the elements 
of war, then surely they would 
hardly be able to build up our post- 
war world. Or, am I "all wet?” 

The Stars and Stripes is looked 
forward to each day by all of us 
and Puptent Poets is widely read. 
Let our “amateurs” keep on with 
poetic contributions. I say "DWA- 
CABVW.” Translation: Down With 
the ACABVW. 





—Pvt. Stephen Szecskas, FA. 








Puptent Poets 








OBVIOUSLY, PINNED 
Yes, all kinds of lead, go over your 


he: 

Pinned down 

As mortars crack, how naked your 
back, 

Pinned down. 

The artillery shell, bringing heaven 
or hell, 

Pinned down. 

No time for speech, when Stukas 
screech, 

Pinned down. 

Machine gun chatter makes cas- 
ualties fatter, 

Pinned down. 

How you hate that viper, the Heinle 
sniper, 

Pinned down. 

That’s the real sweating out—be it 

Jap—be it Kraut— 

Pinned down. 

As there you stay—you can really 
pray— 

Pinned down. 

You’re now much surer—you hate 
the Fuehrer— 

Pinned down: Ah! 

We've now arranged to have things 
changed— 

Pinned down. 

We've got that vermin—the Nazi 
German. 


Pinned down. 
Ere long we shall have his squint- 
eyed pal— 


WHAT HAVE WE EARNED? 

What have we earned by living this 
way? 

Can cold rain and mud bear fruit? 

Just how much will we have to 
say? 

Are sealed lips this nightmare’s 
loot? 


Will the world turn to a tired dog- 
face? 


Have we the right to plan our day? 

Would a problem on world security 
unlace 

From a word born this painful 
way? 


Are we here just to crack the shell? 
Will the "planners” ration its meat? 
Would they think us very fit to tell 
How the world can get on its feet? 


Tt all depends what: we’ve learned 
over here: 
™ quality of our conduct under 


How ‘skillfully we conquered the 
mountain’s sheer, 
Waster our advice is taken for 
re. 


"oe pave we earned by living this 
Can cold rain and mud bear fruit? 


Only in accordance to our spirit 
each fray, 





 —Pfo, J. F. O'Brien 


Are we qualified to rule our pursuit. 
—Pvt. Jesse H. Banta, Inf. 


drown his creative spirit. If our 





= 
AT A 5TH ARMY CRAP GAME— 
At the foot of a blanket on the 
proue. a chubby soldier was shak- 
g the dice. He wore bulging layers 
of clothing: a field jacket, under 
that a sweater, under that an OD 


- {shirt, under that a heavy wool un- 


dershirt. The neckline of his under- 
shirt sagged loosely down over the 
front of his shirt collar. He ner- 
vously chewed on an unli¢h 

and made it bob up and down. 
When he rolled the dice, the bob- 
bing stopped and he glared omi- 
nously at the capering cubes, follow- 
ing them until they oo Then 
he would continue to chew on the 
cigar. 

Crap, you know, is not gambling. 
It is only a means of passing away 
time. It is an exhilarating sport 
that you play with your pals. It 
reveals inhibited lusts in men, brings 
out subdued emotions and sends 
blood pressure to heights never be- 
fore reached. It makes a man prim- 
itive. Beside, there’s nothing more 
American than a good old American 
crap game, especially when you get 
down on your knees and really let 
yourself go. 


Fatal Throw... 


For about six throws, the cigar- 
chewing soldier held possession of 
the dice. Then he threw the fatal 
“seven.” In the sport of crap that’s 
bad; it’s almost as bad as a "ten” 
in boxing. Having lost possession 
of the dice, and five dollars, he re- 
tired and let another dice-thrower 
ascend to the throne. Still chewing 
on his cigar, he rested his chin on 
the shoulder of one of his friends 
and continued to glare down at 
the dice. 

He was an expert player and he 
evidently had a smart system: ehew- 
ing a cigar and glaring at the dice. 
Everybody at the game had systems; 
you really can’t play crap unless 
you have one. The fellow who had 
succeeded to the dice shook the gel- 
atin cubes up near his ear and in- 
toned, pleadingly: "Come on dice! 
Come on dice! Eight once! Just one 
little eight!” Then he cast out the 
numberéd cubes, cursed loudly while 
the gadgets were in motion and 
Stared at his fingers waiting for 
someone to announce the turn-up. 
That was his system. 

Some systems are losers; some are 
winners. You never know which one 
you have until the game is over. 
Funny things like that make crap 
America’s most popular all-weather 
sport. 

Others took over the task of try- 
ing to break up the game. They all 
introduced their own systems and 
their own intonations. The contest 
became an arena of excited cajolers. 
You could hear: "Nine once, boy! 
Nine once! .. . Little Joe ...A 
double five, dice. A double five... 
Come on, Phoebe .. . Six coming up. 
Six coming up.” 


Round Trip... 


Finally the dice had passed 
around the circle and once more 
they were in the nervous, sweating 
hands of the cigar-chewing lad who 
again got down on his knees. 

He put 500 lire on the blanket. 
(You can play this game without 
money; just as you can play baseball 
without bases.) It was quickly cov- 
ered. He thought for a minute, then 
put out another 500 lire. This, too, 
was quickly covered. He had a hasty 
conference with the dice, then 
glanced at the last 500-lire note in 
his hand. Something was moving 
inside him. ’Shcot the whole works,” 
he said suddenly to his friends, in 
between cigar-chews. 

Shaking the dice several times in 
his hand, he then rolled them out 


was up to his system. 

Tumbling madly down the course, 
and dice slowed down and came to 
rest. 

"Crap!” shouted his pals in a 
frenzy. Greedy hands flew out and 
scooped up the money. 

He rose to his feet and glared at 
the dice, the blankets and his 
friends. The cigar in his mouth 
bobbed furiously up and down. ”The 
dice are loaded,” he mumbled to 
himself as he moved off. 

—Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 


Bite ‘On Owner 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 14 (ANS) 
— Charlotte Thompson, movie 
stand-in, and her husband were 


late yesterday after the actress had 
testified she was bitten and ter- 
rified by a chimpanzee last May. 
Charlotte claimed she now has re- 
curring nightmares in which the 
himpanzee “climbs on top of me 





onto the blanket, stopped chewing, 
on his cigar and glared. The rest! 


awarded 1,552 dollars in damages] ” 





(In France) 





By Mauldin 














"The Perfect Gentleman” 





NEW YORK, Feb. 14 (AP)—When 
you read in one column that Ameri- 
can factories turned out 100,000 war- 
planes last year and in another 
column that the total flung against 
the Germans in tactical support of 
our Armies on a given day was 1,500 
or 2,500, you may understandably 
wonder about the discrepancy. 
Obviously it could hardly be bare- 
faced mismanagement to the degree 
indicated or it would mean the Air 
Force was staffed by more nitwits 
than even its severest critics would 
allege. The explanation is a lot 
more complicated than that. 

First it must be remembered that 
airplane production is split a dozen 
different ways—between the Army 
and the Navy, the South Pacific, 
CBI, Mediterranean, European and 
American theaters, as well as be- 
tween training, transport and com- 
bat planes. That leaves you with 
possibly only a quarter of your origi- 
nal 100,000 total for disposal against 
the Germans or some other particu- 
lar front. 

This limitation on the force avail- 
able at any one point is not as dire 
as might appear, because there are 
a lot of other limiting factors that 
bring you out at the same place 
anyway. 

OVER SIMPLIFIED 


The trouble is that the airplane 
is too simple-looking an instrument. 
It flies and it drops bombs or shoots. 
Seeing one speeding blithely across 
the sky, it is too easy to forget that 
it requires a highly skilled individ- 
ual to run it; that it requires a run- 
way of certain length—and not a 
foot shorter—to take off and land; 
and that it burns a great amount 
of gasoline every drop of which may 
have to be lugged 6,000 miles or 
more. 

Further, to coordinate the opera- 
tions of a large number of these 





Far-Flung Organization 
Keeps AAF In Operation 


planes requires a big organization 
involving everything from certified 
public accountants to clergymen, 
along with detectives, watchmakers 
and even bartenders and tap dan- 
cers. 

All of these activities are repre- 
sented at a single base that is the 
home of 25 to 50 medium bombers. 
At a base for fighter planes, which 
are more flexible and often camped 
out in an apple orchard, you might 
not find the bartenders and tap 
caer, but you would find al) the 
rest. ; 


ONLY FEW AT FRONT 


There is obylously a limit to the 
number of such organizations that 
can be established and maintained 
close to the front and moved along 
with it to give tactical aerial sup- 
port to our ground forces. A fur- 
ther limitation is imposed by the 
problem of coordinating a lot of 
these units. That takes paper work, 
communications and time, and if 
there are too many units to "phase 
in,” it’s tomorrow before you've got 
today’s job organized. 

In this connection it can be said 
that red tape in the execution of 
tactical operations has been re- 
duced close to the minimum; and 
when there is a target to attack. 
planes available to attack it, and 
agreement that it should be at- 
tacked, the planes are sent there 
with remarkably little lost motion— 
often from a "cab rank” waiting in 
the sky and directed by radio from 
a command car. 

There have been reports, despite 
a good system for collaboration be- 
tween air and ground officers, of 
occasional dissatisfaction about each 
other’s opinions on target priority. 
But that would seem to be a natural 
phenomenon, and if the difficulties 
become pronounced, the Army has 
its regular command machinery to 
rectify them. 








They Say... 





RUSSEL W. DAVENPORT, author 
of the best-selling poeri, ”M 
Country,” and close friend of the 
late Wendell Willkie: 


”Any historian who fails to un- 
derstand Wendell Willkie will fail 
to understand our time.” 


"THE RETORT,” GI publication in 
the Philippines: 

”Some girls bashfully touched the 
hands of the soldiers. Now it is 
impossible to bathe without a 
group of giggling girls standing 
y. How different from the well- 
dressed women of Italy and 
France to kiss and hug 
the Yanks in Europe. Still, one 
must get al as best he can 
with the mate: on hand.” 


HARRY BROWN, in ”A Walk in 
the Sun”: 


will happen, and when the period 

of waiting is at an end the some- 

thing that does happen isn’t what 

he expected. So in the end he 

peeege to wait and expect noth- 
os 


TIME CORRESPONDENT William 
Walton, discussing the American 
soldier after~returning from the 
west front: 


"Up and down the western front, 
since the present Russian offen- 
Sive started, I have heard an 
amazing unanimity: ’I hope the 
Russians get to Berlin first. 
THEY’LL know what to do with 
those Krauts!’ Such sentiment in- 
dicates no slackening of the GI 
will to fight. Rather it shows 25 
appreciation of the tremendous 
cost of beating Germany. In cold 


and mud and anguish the broth- 





"The soldier learns to wait 





Cc 
growling and making _ horrible 
noises,” 


meekly, hoping that something 


erhood of battle leaps across bar- 
riers of space and ideas.” 
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Elliott Promoted 
Despite Accusations 
Of Dakota Senator 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (ANS) 
—Col. Elliott Roosevelt, second son 
of the President won Senate con- 
firmation of his promotion to 
Brigadier General late yesterday 
but only after a bitter bipartisan 
debate in which his conduct in 
"the Blaze affair” was denounced 
as unbecoming an officer. 

The vote to confirm was 53-11 
with all dissents cast by Republi- 
cans who had protested his rise 
from captaincy in less than four 
years. Before voting the legislators 
agreed to separate this nomina- 
tion from those of 77 other colonels 
who were up for promotion. All 
later were approved unanimously. 
One of the 77 other confirmations 
was posthumous, going to Col. Wil- 
liam H. Eaton who was killed in 
a plane crash in France Feb. 6. 

Sen. Harlan J. Bushtield (R., S. 
D.), led the attack on Roosevelt 
saying he was voicing the "silent 
protest” of 9,600 other colonels 
who could not speak for them- 
selves. He added they felt keenly 
about the "advancement of young- 
sters who are wholly amateurs at 
the military game except for the 
period of war.” 

Bushfield centered his vicious at- 
tack on the "Blaze incident” when 
Elliott’s dog was flown across the 
country on an "A” priority to his 
wife in Hollywood. 

On the other side of the picture 
was the argument of Chairman El- 
bert D. Thomas (D., Utah), of the 
Military Affairs Committee, who 
was for the confirmation and said 
any rejection would constitute criti- 
cism of the Army’s scheme of ad- 
vancement whereby officers are 
recommended by their superiors 
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These hard-bitten PWs undergoing processing at the port 
of Boston are SS troops. Majority shown here were reclassi- 
fied from the Luftwaffe. . 
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top officials of the War Depart- 
ment before they go to the White 
House for submission to the Senate. 


85 Million Books 
For Armed Forces 


NEW YORK, Feb. 14—During 
1945, 85,000,000 books will be dis- 
tributed free to men in the armed 
services, it was announced last week 
at the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime. Speaking 
before the meeting; Lt. Col. Ray 
L. Trautman, chief of the library 
section of the Special Services Di- 
vision, described the high pitch 
which the fighting man’s interest 
in books has reached. 

Just returned from a tour of the 
European fronts, Col. Trautman 
cited the tremendous increase dur- 
ing the year. in the number of re- 
quests from soldiers for "any kind 
sof book.” Notwithstanding an in- 
crease in yearly output from 20,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 copies by one of 
%} the council’s two subdivisions, Edi- 
““}tions for the Armed Services, Inc., 
there is still an unsatisfied demand, 
he added. 

Also addressing the council, Philip 









Leather suitcases, shoes and other impedimenta which be- 


long to prisoners and are not suitable for steam disinfection 
are sprayed with chemicals. 
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- “]Van Doren Stern, manager of its 


An MP removes an Iren Cross from a prisoner’s blouse. Under 
the Geneva Convention medals may be kept but their dis- 
play is strictly verboten. 


other subdivision, Armed Services 
Editions, stated they would be pro- 
ducing 8,000,000 copies monthly by 
July, adding up to an annual pro- 
duction for this year of 85,000,000. 

Although up to the end of last 
month, 534 titles of popular classics, 
best sellers, and subjects of general 
interest were printed, Stern said, 
at the present time more than 600 
of the pint-sized paper-bound vol- 
umes are in production. 


Overseas’ Dreams Turn 
Real At Camp Shanks 


CAMP SHANKS, N. Y., Feb. 14 
(ANS)—Overseas the GI always 
dreams of the day when he can 
do two things—eat a nice juicy 
steak and call his Mom up on the 
:| phone. 

Steak and telephone calls _ will 
be the first phase of processing 
‘{wounded GIs who return from 
overseas to a new Redistribution 
Center at Camp Shanks, it was 
announced yesterday. The an- 
nouncement also said passes of 12 
or 24 hours duration would also be 
given whenever possible. 

Wounded veterans brought di- 
rectly to Camp Shanks from trans- 
ports revaain approximately 72 
hours before being sent to general 
hospitals located nearest to the 
soldier’s home. 








Processing completed, these PWs are shown aboard the 
train which will take them to a permanent prison camp 
in the States where they will be given a chance to do con- 
structive work. (Signal Corps Photos) 





and candidates are passed upon by én 





Miner To Island King 
- All In One Jump 


ELYRIA, Ohio, Feb. 14 (ANS) 
—Mrs. Sarah Willemson. 37, has 
sued for divorce from Pfc. Leo 
Willemson, 27, because the former 
coal miner now stationed in the 
South Pacific wrote that he 
wished to marry one of the native 
girls and become the king of a 
certain island group. 

Mrs. Willemson, mother of two 
children by a previous marriage, 
said she and Willemson were wed 
in 1937 and she charged extreme 
cruelty and gross neglect. Her pe- 
tition asserted he had openly con- 
fessed that he had no love for 
the plaintiff. 

”*The climax of the entire situa- 
tion” came when he sent a photo- 
graph of himself with a dark com- 
plexioned native of either the Fiji 
or the Borneo islands with the 
appearance of being a hula hula 
dancer. Then he wants a release 
from Ohio obligations so he can 
become a king. 








Nazi Spy Testifies 
He Lied To Partner 


NEW YORK, Feb. 14 (ANS)— 
William C. Colepaugh, accused as 
a German spy, testified yesterday 
he plotted to get away from the 
Nazis and when he arrived here 
last December he lied to his com- 
panion and co-defendant, Erich 
Gimpel, because, "I didn’t want to 
locate Gimpel where he could build 
and operate a radio.” 

Colepaugh gave the testimony as 
he took the witness stand for the 
second day at the closed trial on 
Governors Island on charges he 
and Gimpel entered this country 
from a U-boat as German agents 
to get information to transmit to 
Germany. 

As the trial went into the seventh 

y the Army indicated the pos- 
sibility that Colepaugh, before his 
arrest, may have contacted the FBI 
or some U. S. Army officer. 

Last December 23, Colepaugh is 
said to have visited his former class- 
mate, Edmund Mulcahy of Jamaica, 
N. Y., at the Admiral Farragut 
Academy and told him he was in 
trouble. 

Mulcahy is said to have told him 
he thought he knew of a man who 
was an FBI agent. It is also said 
they discussed at the time the 
possibility of contacting the Army. 

Colepaugh testified that he went 
to Berlin to join the German Army 
but soon became disillusioned about 
conditions there. He said he asked 
about Count Felix Von Luckner, the 
famous sea raider responsible “for 
sinking many of the Allies’ vessels 
in the first World War, and was 
told he was in a _ concentration 
camp. The story released from the 
trial said the man was apparently 
earnestly endeavoring to answer all 
questions as fully as his memory 
would permit. Gimpel paid strict 
attention to his words and on sev- 
eral occasions smiled broadly. 
Colepaugh said after he and 
Gimpel arrived in this country by 
German submarine and came 
New York, they had difficulty find- 
ing an apartment because Gimpel 
objected to steel-frame buildings. 
He wanted a building entirely made 
of wood so he could operate a radio 
efficiently. He admitted that at 
one time he turned down one build- 
ing because he thought it was not 
Suitable, but he was still not in 
favor of the plans to install radio 
transmission facilities. 








Roaming Prisoners 
In Ariz. PW Camp 
Bring Investigation 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (AP)— 
Complaints from Arizona of war 
prisoners roaming the streets and 
of others carrying the Nazi swas- 
tika will be investigated by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
Chairman Elbert D. Thomas (D., 
Utah), announced today. 

Action followed a speech by Sen. 
Ernest W. McFarland (D., Ariz.), 
who read several letters of protest 
from Arizonians, including one 
from a Phoenix judge who de- 
clared the people of that area are 
“sore and disgusted.” 

McFarland also read a_ resolu- 
tion passed by the Phoenix Central 
Labor Council denouncing as "fan- 
tastic and highly improbable” the 
Army report that 25 German pris- 
oners escaped on December 24 
from Papago Park Camp by tun- 
neling 200 feet through solid rock. 

The counch said its members 
helped build the prison camp and 
are familiar with the rock forma- 
tion. They branded the Afmy report 
as fantastic. 

Phoenix Judge Harvard S. Ket- 
ter declared regarding the pris- 
oners: "They just walk off the job. 
They roam the neighborhoods, steal 
from people and pilfer houses. They 
seem to do so at will.” 

Judge Ketter, referring to the 
display of the swastika by a truck- 
load of German prisoners at 
Chandlerariz, said the constable 
was prevented from searching the 
prisoners. He asserted, "The people 
are disgusted, especially men who 
have sons overseas, when armed 
guards stand with rifles and pre- 
vent red-blooded American people 
from searching those damned Nazis 
or to take the swastika flag from 
them. I think the War Department 
deserves condemnation.” 








NEW COMMANDER 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (AP)— 
Lt. Col. Verne Austin has been 
named commander of the Papago 
Park, Ariz., prisoner of war camp 
from which 25 Nazis escaped last 
December. 

Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, pro- 
vost marshal general, told a press 
conference yesterday that the 
change was made partly as a result 
of the escape and partly because of 
the health of the previous com- 
mander, Col. William Holden, who 
is now in a hospital. 

Prisoners of war in this country 
performed work worth 102,000,000 
dollars during 1944, General Lerch 
announced. 

He said these figures were ex- 
clusive of the work performed by 
Italian service units, made up of 
33,000 Italian prisoners of war, who 
have volunteered for all tasks short 
of combat. 

He said that up to Feb. 9 there 
had been 1,301 escapes from pris- 
oner of war camps, but only 14 
were still at large. Thirty-five were 
fatally shot while trying to escape. 
Eight homicides and 43 suicides had 
occurred in German prisoner of war 
camps. 


Navy Crash 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 14— 
Twenty-four people were killed 
when a big Navy transport plane 
crashed in San Francisco bay yes- 
terday, only 12 minutes after taking 





off. Victims were passengers and 
crew members. 








Vilma Just Had Helluva Yen 
For Marriages, Allotments 





SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 14 (ANS) 
—By using the mails—and males— 
to defraud, a blushing bride of 26 
who went to the altar at least eight 
times in five years obtained 4,600 
dollars in allotment checks, the 
FBI announced today. 

H. C. Van Pelt, assistant agent 
in charge of the FBI here, said 
Vilma Suberly had confessed she 
had used 27 other names, and had 
been blonde, titian, and brunette 
during her matrimonial career. 
Vilma said that none of her six 
servicemen husbands, five Navy en- 
listed men and one Army private, 
knew of the other marriages. 
She is now under indictment in 
Sacramento on charge of fraudu- 
lently using the mails in connection 
with the allotment checks. She 
was found working in a_ beauty 
parlor in Eugene, Ore. Her first 





husband was Pvt. Herman Good- 





man, whom she married in 1938 


in Galveston, Tex.; the second was 
Herbert E. March, a civilian, in 
1939, and then in rapid succession 
there came the following six: 

Roy H. Suberly, a sailor, wed at 
Yuma; Theodore C. Siner, a Navy 
baker, who died a year ago; Walter 
L. Isakson, civilian; William R. 
Cavender, sailor; Harold E. Win- 
ninger, Navy cook, and Louis Gus 
Smith, a sailor. 

Van Pelt said Smith spent nearly 
3,000 dollars on a four-week honey- 
moon and allotted Vilma 75 dollars 
a month from his service pay. The 
allotment is still running. Suberly 
contributed 3,200 dollars in allot- 
ment checks; Isakson gave her 500 
for opening a physiotherapy clinic 
in Oakland, Calif., and later sent 
30 dollars monthly from Pearl Har- 
bor; Cavender made her the bene- 
ficiary of his 10,000-dollar Navy life 
insurance policy and Winninger 
contributed 70 dollars a month for 
six months. 
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310th Bomb Unit.F lies gaa 
Record 800 Missions @ 





MAAF HQ., Feb. 14—When the 310th Bomb Group flew its}F 
800th mission the past week against a rail bridge in Brenner}f 
Pass, is was not only a new high in the number of missions flown 
ly a medium group in the Mediterranean Theater but it was 
a mission that the crews of six of the B-25 Mitchells will long}j 


remember. 


Those six crews were flying in the lead box which was 
unable to drop its bombs on the first run and then went in 





again against heavy flak and 
the threat of German fighters. 

When the first run was made un- 
successfully, lead pilot Lt. Robert 
Corbin of Flint, Mich., announced 
to the other planes he was going to 
try again. There wasn’t a dissent- 
ing voice. But this time the flak, 
which had been sparse the first trip 
through, was bursting all around the 
planes. As the planes dropped their 
bombs on signal from lead bcm- 
bardier Lt. Raymond F. Hayes of 
Huntington Beach, Calif., two 
bursts hit between the first and sec- 
ond elements. 

8-Set. William Tomlinson of Mor- 
risville. Pa., tail gunner on a wing 
ship of the first element. said: "I 
locked out and saw only one plane 
behind me. The two others weren't 
in sight.” 


RAIN OF FLAK 


The element lead ship, flown by 
Capt. Bran Rimmer, had caucht 
some flak on the first run but this 
time the right engine was knocked 
out, and one of the wing ships, pi- 
loted by Lt. George W. Goble of 
Eugene, Ore., lost the use of the 
left engine. Both rapidly dropped 
out of formation. 

Lt. Goble’s plane lost 5,000 feet 
altitude in the first few seconds 
after it was hit and with his com- 
pass shot cut, he was in a bad way. 
But Lt. Raloh G. Schmidt of Wich- 
ita Falls, Kans., nursed him along 
by radio directions until the crip- 
pled ship was near the mountains. 
Until then the crew hadn’t thrown 
out the machine guns,. for German 
fighters were sighted not far away. 
But with the mountains looming 
6.0 feet high and the plane flying 
at 5,000 feet, everything loose went 
out the windows and just before 
the Mitchell reached the mountain, 
an updraft boosted it over the peak. 

Capt. Rimmer’s ship, in which the 
crew chief later counted 175 holes, 
was shepherded home by another 
box. Eleven of the holes were in 
the bombardier’s compartment, 
where Lt. Paul N. Jones of Amarillo, 
Texas, had one of the closest es- 
capes he’ll ever have. Just as a 
burst splattered against the plane’s 

lexiglass nose, he leaned forward 
© check his bombsight. A piece of 
flak, which might have killed him 
had he been sitting up straight. 
ripped through the compartment 
= lodged in the back of his flying 
suit. 


JUST ONE MISHAP 


The only man injured during the 
mission was a radio gunner whose 
glasses were broken when a hunk 
of flak smashed his radio. 

Col. Peter H. Remington of Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., the group com- 
mander, who sweated out the return 
of the planes, said: "I’m proud of 
the men and glad they made the 
800th mission such a success.” 

Maj. Gen. John K. Cannon, com- 
manding general of the Mediter- 
ranean Allied Tactical Air Force, 
sent his congratulations to Brig. 
Gen. Robert D. Knapp, command- 
ing general of the B-25 wing. Said 
General Cannon: 

"The 310th Bomb Group, in com- 
pleting its 800th combat mission, is 
a tribute to your wing and particu- 
larly to the officers and men of the 
310th Group. What they have ac- 
complished should, however, not 
alone be measured in the number 
of missions flown. Their effort 
throughout the Mediterranean cam- 
paign has been a most important 
contributing over-all factor to our 
successful air operations. I am sin- 
cerely proud of the record made by 
the 310th Bomb Group. Please con- 











Naval Plane Aided 
By ‘Jet’ In Rescue 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14 (ANS) 
—A “jet” assisted take-off by a 
Navy flying boat resulted recently 
in the rescue of six fliers downed 
in the Pacific near a Japanese 
base, the Navy reported today. 

The PBM Mariner landed in 
rought seas, picked up the men 
from liferafts, then rose easily 
within a few seconds. The jet 
engines resembling bombs were 
attached to both wings of the 
plane which was one of a saquad- 
ron equipped with jet units. These 
cut the take-off run of a flying 
boat from 33 to 60 percent and 
greatly increases the load ca- 
pacity. 


Third Photo Group 
Wins Unit Citation 


WITH THE 12TH AAF, Feb. 14— 
The Distinguished Unit Citation 
was recently awarded to the 3rd 
Photo Reconnaissance Group of the 
12th Air Force for “outstanding 
performance of duty in action 
against the enemy on August 18, 
1944.” 

The group, a two-year-old Medi- 
terranean veteran, was cited for 
the support it gave both air and 
ground units in the drive through 
southern France. Results of these 
efforts "proved of inestimable value 
to the rapid advance of our ground 
troops,” read the citation. 

During this period of constantly 
increasing demand for photographic 
data the 3rd Photo Group went 
on a 24-hour operational basis 
"preparing for and making flights, 
developing films, producing photo- 
graphs, making interpretations and 
rushing the photographs and inter- 
pretative reports to the headquar- 
ters requiring them.” 

The 3rd Photo Group, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Duane L. Kime, 
also supported the Tunisian, Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns and has 
taken part in all invasion landings 
in this theater. 

Last year the group flew 3,377 
combat missions, more than any 
other American photo group in any 
theater, and produced more than 
5,000,000 photographic prints. 


Sub Action In Atlantic 
Revealed By Canadians 


OTTAWA, Feb. 14 (AP)—The 
sinking of a German submarine, the 
probable sinking of another and 
attacks on other underseas raide 
in North Atlantic battles were an- 
nounced by Navy Minister Mac- 
Donald today. 

The exact location and dates of 
the battles were withheld for secur- 
ity reasons. 

He said the U-boat sinkings in the 
last few months had been greater 
than in preceding months. He said 
Defense Minister McNaughton’s 
statement on Jan. 24 that ships 




















were being torpedoed day by day 








The versatile Weasel (M-29) 
proves its value in knee-deep 
snow on the 5th Army front. 
As cavalry recon troops estab- 
lish a base camp high in the 
Apennines (above) north of 
Maresca, the tracked vehicle 
keeps the supply line open 
through terrain negotiable 
only by men on skis or snow- 
shoes. After 10-in-1 rations, 
gas and water are unloaded 
(right), it returns to the sup- 
ply dump for another cargo. 
On another mission (bottom 
right), the Weasel tows an in- 
fantry ski patrol off to its 
starting point. 
(APS Photos by Sgt. Graning) 





ltalian Provinces 


Given U. S. Supplies} ; 


ROME, Feb. 14—The first distri- 
bution of clothing, milk, vitamins, 
medicines, and other supplies dona- 


ted by the American people through 4 


the American Relief for Italy Soci- 


ety have been distributed in the six} 3 


provinces of central Italy most badly 
damaged by the war, it was an- 
nounced here today. 


Within 20 days of their arrival in] 


pounds of relief supplies had been 


unloaded and distributed from the]: 


central warehouses in Naples, Rome 
and Leghorn to the provincial ware- 


houses, then to the 215 communes]: 


and from the communes they were 


distributed within ten days to the]; 


individual families. 

Clothing was given out—on the 
basis of four garments and a pair 
of shoes per person—to 128,030 men, 
133,154 women, 72,352 boys, 72,668 
girls and 85,422 infants, a total of 
491,626 people or more than one- 
fifth of the total ulation in these 
six provinces. ese supplies were 
distributed without regard to race, 
nationality, or religion. 

The supplies sent through the 
American Relief for Italy are not 
confined to clothing. Large amounts 
of milk im various forms, vitamins, 
medicines, surgical instruments and 
first aid kits were distributed 
through a special medical commis- 
sion of the Italian National Com- 
mittee com d of outstanding 
medical authorities of the Govern- 
ment, Church, and Italian Red 





WHEN WEASEL GOES TO WORK 




























































































SOLDIER’S MEDAL 


S-Sgt. Arnold J. Girroir, New- 
buryport, Mass.; Sgt. Lawrence C. 
Boyes, Minneapolis, Minn.; Maj. 


John R. MacFaden, Hermosa Beach, 


Calif.; Capt. Edwin S. Harris, Clin- 
ton, Ohio; M-Sgt. Guy Horner, 
Westernport, Mo.; S-Sgt. William 
G. Lesperance, Worcester, Mass.; 
S8-Sgt. William C. Thaxton, Lyman, 















































vey my congratulations to them.” ‘was "certainly not” true. Cross. 
BAR NA BY (Courtesy Chicago Sun Syndicate) By Cc 
| Barnaby. What T dream = 
’ . What are ty not to Mr. O'Malley wasn't a dream! 
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Okla.; Sgt. William E. Dyer, Eu- 
bank, Ky.; Sgt. Joe W. White, Yale, 
Iowa; Cpl. Marion A. Boyer, Glen- 
wood, Iowa; Pvt. Russell D. Denner, 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Capt. James J. 
Moher, Ansonia, Conn.; Ist Lt. Ed- 
ward J. Qualters, Ashley, Pa.; T-Sst. 
John W. Ross, Atlantic, Iowa; Cpl. § 
Raymond C. Barrett, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Cpl. Earl W. Crothers, Pleas- 
antville, N. J.; Cpl. Clarence Edg- 
mon, Vian, Okla.; Cpl. William 
Jones, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; S-Ssgt. 
William J. Maurer, Pittsburgh, P2.; 
Sgt. Frank J. Chalupnik, Niles, I!l.; 
T-5 Harvey H. Clifford, French- 
burg, Ky.; T-5 Charley W. Edwards, 
Nettieton, Miss.; T-5 Harry ©. 
Swanson, Detroit, Mich.; T-5 Jack 
Thomas, Weatherford. Texas; Pfc. 
Wilton A. Felker, Anderson, 8. C:; 
Pvt. Marion W. Brabetieté, . Jt, 


nelly, Philadelphia, Pa.; M-Sgt. 
Julius W. Wylie, Jr., Poynor, ‘Texas; 
T-Set. Marvin J. Farek, W200, 
Texas; Set. Alvin R. Henderson, 
Osseo, Wis.; Capt. John A. Sullivan, 
Teaneck, N J. 

First Sgt. Jay I. Sacquety, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Pvt. George H. Moffitt, 
Providence, R. I. 
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hose 


oe 


the Comm: 

halt, went into conference and 
day came out with the decision that 
Max Schmeling had won the cham- 
pionship on a foul. 


"We Wuz Robbed’ 


Schmeling later lost the title on 
points to Sharkey, a bout which 
inspired Jacobs to utter his now 
immortal radio bleat, "We wuz 
robbed!” 

After being belted out by Max 
Baer, Schmeling slid into compara- 
tive oblivion for awhile before being 
chosen as @ ‘icial offering f 
Joe Louis, who was considered un- 
beatable after stopping Primo Car- 
nera and Max Baer in his first 
two New York showings. 

Schmeling entered the _ fring 
against Louis on the wrong end of 
10-1 odds. He wasn’t given much 
of a chance to stick around more 
than three or four rounds, but he 
scored one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, upsets in history by stop- 
ping Louis in the 12th round. 

Max had Joe Jacobs to thank for 
that, too. At the end of the first 
round, after taking several samples 
of Louis’ jolting left, Max was not 
too interested in further pursuing 
the business at hand, exclaimed 
"Mein Gott, he can hit!” 

Jacobs drummed confidence into 
his fighter, saying over and over, 
”You can hit, too, Max.” He babied 
Schmeling betwcen rounds while 
Louis was making the German’s 
eye look like a big, purple plum. 
Schmeling floored Louis in the 
fourth and from then on it was 
easy. 

You would gather that the rela- 
tion between Jacobs and Schmeling 
was one of mutual loyalty and ad- 
miration. But the loyalty was all 
on the side of the little Jewish 
manager. 


Nazi Operator 


Jacobs had long since ceased to 
be Schmeling’s manager éxcept in 


name. Max Machon, another sweet-} } 


Scented operator from Berlin, did all 
the talking. Schmeling had only 
thinly-disguised contempt for the 
man who had taken him from no- 
where and shoved him into the 
championship. He treated Jacobs 
like an errand boy and only suf- 
fered his presence because of Ja- 
cobs’ good will with the press. 
Jacobs is dead now but it’s a 
cinch that he left more real friends 
than Der Schlager ever could hope 
to have. 

Tt is significant that there was no 
gloom anywhere when Louis, stirred 
to hatred by Schmeling’s snide and 
lying utterances, turned loose one 
of the most devastating assaults of 
all time to blast Sehmeling out in 
2:04 of the first round in their 
return bout. It was also satisfying 
to all who knew the real Schmeling 
to hear the gallant Teuton scream 
like a woman when Louis hit him 
with a right to the kidney. 


U. S. Polo Stars Lose 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 14 (ANS) — 
) 


A hard-riding Mexico polo team de- 
feated the United States quartet, 
11-5, in the opening game of the 
International series here yesterday. 
Cecil Smith, American in, was 


he 

to score three goals. President 
jManuel =z —F of Mexico 
inaugura e series throwing 
out the first ball. 


Wounded veterans put on their own 


oe 


sports show at Bushnell General Hospital, Utah. At the 
left they play volley ball from a sitting position. At the right Sgt. James Wakefield, Centralia, 
Wash., high jumps. He lost a leg when shot down ever Germany. 








ridden off the ball repented by|4 
the Mexican stars but he managed 


Byron Nelson Wins 
New Orleans Playoff 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 14 (ANS)— 
Byron Nelson passed Sammy Snead 
in tournament victories on pro golf’s 
winter tour by winning the New Or- 
leans Open over 

Harold ‘Jug’ Mc- 

Spaden, in an 18- 

hole playoff yes- 

terday. Nelson’s 

triumph was his 

fourth while 

Snead won three 

of the first five 

events. 


around the City 
Park course in 
iy enn dl par WS" 
igures eas- 
ily beat his golf-  “®USON 
ing buddy by five shots, after they 
tied at 284 over the regulation 72- 
hole route. Nelson’s victory was 
worth 1,333 dollars in war bonds. 
Nelson gained his advantage on 
the par 37 first nine with a’ 32 
while McSpaden was two over regu- 
lation figures with a 39. McSpaden 
cut two shots off the margin com- 
ing in but had to be satisfied with 
— money of 933 dollars in 
nds. 


Sisler Gels New:5-Year 
Pact To Head Semi-Pros 


WICHITA, Kan., Feb. 14 (ANS) — 
The National Baseball Congress has 
retained George Sisler, former ma- 
jor league star, as commissioner of 
semi-pro baseball, signing him to a 
five-year contract. 

Sisler has been active in the 
National Baseball Congress since he 
retired from the maicrs where he 
starred with the Browns and later 
Played with the Senators and 
Braves. James Patrick Fitzgerald 
of Toronto was reappointed Ca- 
nadian commissioner. 





Basketball Scores | 


American U. 52, Johns Hopkins 28. 
Augusta 48, Macomb Teachers 41. 
Cornell 38, Syracuse 33. 

Dakota Wesleyan 46, Augustana 36. 





Langsten 74, Bishop 53. 
North Carolina 43, N. Carolina State 35. 
Pennsylvania 57, Columbia 50. 





Cripples In Impressive 
Sports Show In Utah Gym 


By The Associated Press 


BUSHNELL GENERAL HOSPITAL, Utah, Feb. 14--How’s a 
guy going to swing it in civilian life when he’s lost a leg or arm 
at Anzio or New Guinea or Leyte? That’s the question soldiers 
ask—the cripples who left a limb on some foreign battlefield, 
victims of mine explosions, mortar shell fragments, gangrene. 

Army doctors can’t give all the answers; individual soldiers 
will react differently when they don civvies. But doctors believe 





they can train and equip these+ 


one-armed and one-legged and 
even armless or legless soldiers 
— physically and mentally — to 
make the best possible use of 
their capacities. 

They gave the answer in a mass 


~}sports demonstration at Bushnell’s 


huge, completely-equipped gym- 
nasium. One-legged and one- 
armed men played volleyball and 
basketball, climbed ropes, chinned 
the bar, handled weights and In- 
dian clubs, tossed the medicine 
ball, zipped along on flying rings, 
wove intricate patterns on hori- 
zontal and parallel bars, tumbled, 
fenced, worked out on punching 
bags. They bowled and even swam. 

Everything they did they did 
well Pvt. Fred M. Bockman of 
Nome, Alaska, who lost a leg at 
the Anzio beachhead when a mor- 
tar shell ripped into his knee, 
completed 400 situps—breaking his 
own mark by 100—and a few min- 
utes later set a new record of 62 
pushups. 

Set. James Wakefield of Cen- 
tralia, Wash., air foree gunner who 
was shot down over Schweinfurt 
on his 13th mission, spent a year 
in German hospitals and prison 
camps and was repatriated a few 
months ago minus a leg, hopped 
so well on his one good leg he 
was clearing the high jump bar at 
well over four feet. And he had 
plenty of competition. 

That’s the secret—if there is any 
—of the newly-developed Army 
technique of recondisioning am- 
putees. .Physical exercise is nec- 
essary to develop and _ train 
museles for extra work to com- 
pensate for lost arms or legs. Cal- 
isthenics and apparatus exercises 
do much of the job, but competi- 
tive sports supply the leaven that 
makes the other interesting. 

Soldiers work out an hour or 
more daily in Bushnell’s vast field 
house. They start off with pre- 
scribed drills and exercises for 
about 15 minutes, then get in a 
good fast basketball or volleyball 
oame or compete in apparatus 
work. 








Quakers Win Title 
In Eastern League, 
First Since 1937 


NEW YORK, Feb. 14 


title since 1937 when it defeated 
Columbia, 57-51, on the latter’s 
court last night. It was the Qua- 
ker’s fifth league victory against 
one defeat and was brought about 


a chance. 
FINAL EASTERN STANDINGS 
w 


Pennsylvania 

Cornell 

Dartmouth 4 
Columbia 5 


CHAMPAIGN, fll., Feb. 14 (ANS) 
—TIllinois drew closer to Ohio State 
and Iowa, the Big Ten leaders, last 
night with an easy 171-48 victory 
over Indiana. The Hoosiers pressed 
the Illini throughout the first half 
and trailed by only three points at 
the intermission. 


Derby Town Quiet New Chicago Pros 


As Deadline Nears 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14 
(ANS)—Tomorrow is the deadline 
for nominations to America’s most 
colorful horse race, the Kentucky 
Derby, and not a single applica- 
tion has been received by officials 
at Churchill Downs. In fact, they 
didn’t even have the forms 
printed. 

While at this time every year 
activity around here is feverish, 
this year they're just twiddling 
their thumbs and the date. usually 
highly important in the run for 
roses, is about to pass unnoticed. 


Gar Wood Jr., Predicts 
Speed Boat Race Boom 


CAMP GORDON, Johnson, Fia., 
Peb. 14 (ANS)—Speed boat racing. 
almost forgotten in wartime, will 
soar to new heights and 200 miles 
per hour will be common after the 
war. This is the opinion of Lt. Gar 
Wood Jr., son of the famous Ameri- 
can speed boat racer and himself 
holder of speed boat records. 

"Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record 
of 141 miles per hour will surely 
fall with the tremendous develop- 
ment in airplane motors during the 
war,” said young Wood. "But the 
real problem lies in construction of 
the boats. We will have the motors 
but the big question is what will we 
hold them together with?” 


Sunkel Released 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 14 (ANS)—The 
Brooklyn Dodgers have released 
southpaw pitcher Tom Sunkel out- 
right to St. Paul in the American 
Association. 
games for the Bums last season, 
mainly as a relief hurler, won 1 
and lost 3 





Sunkel worked in 124 
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Get Soldier Field 


CHICAGO, Feb. 14 (ANS)—John 
L. Keeshin, owner of the Chicago 
franchise in the new All-America 
Football Conference, announced 
yesterday that he had siened a 10- 
year lease on Soldier Field as a 
playing site for his team. The last 
regular football tenant for the 
stadium, which holds more than 
100.000 persons, was Notre Dame 
which played there 15 years ago 
while awaiting completion of a home 
stadium at South Bend 

Keeshin said he planned to 
schedule frequent night games in 
September and October to avoid 
conflicts with the Bears and Car- 
dinals of the Nationa] Football 
League 

Other playing sites already con- 
tracted for by the new league are: 
Cleveland Municinal Stadium. 89.000 
capacity; Kezar Stadium. San Pran- 
cisco, 60,900; Triborough Stadium, 
New York, 30,000; Buffalo Munici- 
pal Stadium, 42.000, and Miami's 
Orange Bowl, 40,000. 


Boston Six Beats Hawks, 
Widens 4th-Place Margin 


BOSTON, Feb. 14 «ANS)—Three 
goals in the second period gave the 
Boston Bruins a 3-2 victory over 
the Chicago Black Hawks in a Na- 
tional League game here last night 
and widened their margin to six 
points in the race for fourth place 
and a berth in the Stanley Cup 
playoffs. 

Bill Cowley, Herbie Cain and Ar- 
mand Gaudreault scored in rapid 
succession for the Bruins midway in 
the second period while Chicago 
packed in two goals with 40 seconds 
in a scoring spurt halfway through 
the final period. 





DICK TRACY 


SUFFOCATING IN HIS ICE 
CHAMBER, SHAKY STRAINS 
HIS COLLAR— HIS BODY 


AF 











(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News 
\IN ONE CONVULSIVE THRUST, 
HE FALLS FORWARD ON HIS 
FACE AND ALL 'S QUIET 


gS OD) eS 








Syndicate, Inc.. distributed thru CNS) 


HE MAY HAVE TRIED 
TO JUMP AT THE LAST 














By GOULD 


IT DOESN’*T SEEM 
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Big Three Meet To Chart Victory 


Upper left: President Roosevelt, arriving at Yalta, is greeted by Secretary of State Stettinius, 


Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov and Prime Minister Ckurchill. Upper right: A scene at 
one of the conference sessions, showing Roosevelt, Stalin and, in lower left hand corner of 
picture, Churchill with the omnipresent cigar. On the President’s right are Admiral Leahy and 
General Marshall. Lower right: During an intermission, Stalin smiles as Churchill eyes a cigar. 
(U. S. Signal Corps Radiophoto through PWB) 





And World Peace 


LI OE ST Pra 








Byrnes Gives First-Hand 


Report On 


Crimea Meet 


(Continued from page 1) 


proposed at least two of the spe- 
cific agreements covered in Mon- 
day’s communique. 

They were: 

1. The declaration on the liber- 
ated areas by which the United 
States agreed to serve on commis- 
sions, which may be necessary in 
one or more countries to restore 
order, and assuze the people of 
eventual free choice of their own 
government. 

2. The formula for settling the 
Dumbarton Oaks controversy over 
whether a great power should vote 
on a charge of aggression against 
itself. Byrnes did not say what this 
formula is, nor how it reconciles 
previously opposing positions taken 
by the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

Byrnes said there was nothing at 
the conference to match the optim- 
ism about an early end of the war, 
such as he said it entertained here. 

"On the contrary,” he added, "our 
military leaders are contemplating 
the war involving more men than 
ever before.” 


RELIEF ARRANGEMENTS 


Acting Secretary cf State Joseph 
C. Grew said that perhaps as a 
result of the Big Three meeting 
arrangements had been made to re- 
lease a limited amount of shipping 
to UNRRA so that civilian supplies 
can be sent to Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. He said some shipments 
might be made before the end of 
this month. 

Grew called the Crimea charter 
”one of the greatest steps forward” 
yet taken on the road to victory and 
the establishment of enduring 
peace. 

He told a press conference that 





RED ARMY | 


(Continued from page 1) 








northwest of Glogau, was captured 
yesterday. 

Of Zhukov’s battle in the area 
along the middle Oder nearest Ber- 
lin, Moscow was silent. But ele- 
ments of Zhukov’s troops were re- 
ported fighting for the annihilation 
of Poznan. North and northwest of 
Bromberg, Soviet troops made fur- 
ther progress toward the Baltic 
coast. 

Following the full occupation of 
Budapest yesterday and the de- 
struction of a German-Hungarian 
force of 150,000 men, the army 
groups of Marshals Rodion Malin- 
ovsky and Feodor Tolbukhin were 
beginning their drives along the 
north and south sides of the Danube 
toward Bratislava and Vienna. 

"The new victory,” Pravda said 
today, "has opened the path to 
Bratislava and Vienna and the 
southern provinces where the en- 
emy will try to entrench himself. 
But we will not let the German dig 
in and fortify himself. In the fate 
of Budapest today, the Germans see 


he hopes France and China will 
concur soon on the solution to the 
Dumbarton Oaks voting question 
arrived at by the Big Three. He 
added that as soon as those two 
countries are heard from, invita- 
tions will be issued to the San 
Francisco conference. 

The announcement of the Amer- 
ican delegation to this conference 
featured Washington news today. 
President Roosevelt appointed. Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stettin- 
ius Jr. to head the group, which was 
balanced in party representation. 


CONGRESSMEN 


Congressional delegates will be 
Chairman Tom Connally (D., Tex.), 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (R., Mich.), Republican 
spokesman on foreign policy; Rep. 
Sol Bloom (D., N. Y.), of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
Rep. Charles A. Eaton (R., N. J.), 
ranking minority member. 

Other members of the eight-man 
delegation are: Former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, who will 
serve as senior adviser; Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, former Repub- 
lican governor of Minnesota, and 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard College. 

Commentators pointed out that 
by balancing the party represen- 
tation, the President avoided one 
of Woodrow Wilson’s major mis- 
takes. 

President Roosevelt may report 
direct to Congress and the nation 
on the accomplishments and far- 
reaching significance of the confer- 
ence upon his return home, com- 
mentators said. The President was 
reported to be greatly cheered by 
the agreements reached, and as- 
sociates consideréd it likely he 
would want to tell the American 
people himself how they will 
shorten the war and contribute to 
an Atlantic Charter peace. 


CHURCHILL IN ATHENS 
ATHENS, Feb. 14—Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden arrived here to- 
day, the Associated Press reported. 





Steftinius Cheered 
At Russian Ballet 





tary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., looking like the world’s happiest 
salesman of ¢g will, turned up 
at the Moscow ballet last night with 
a 3,000-ruble bouquet for its blonde 
star and received an ovation from 
the packed house, led by the beam- 
ing Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
Molotov. 

Stettinius occupied the _ gold- 
leafed imperial box of the capital’s 
famous Bolshoi Theater for a per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s "Swan 
Lake,” with the flaxen-haired 
—* Semenova as prima baller- 
na. 

Flanked by Molotov and Vice 
Commissar Andrei Vyshinsky, the 
American statesman was greeted 
by warm applause which was only 
quieted after several minutes by 
the playing of the United States 
and Soviet anthems. 

Just to make the evening perfect 
from the Allied point of view, the 
final liberation of Budapest was 
announced from the stage afte 
the first act intermission and the 
reverberation of Moscow’s hundreds 
of guns was heard in the theater. 

President Roosevelt awarded 
United States military decorations 
to eight Soviet officers, including 
the Red Army chief of staff and 
the commander of the Red Air 
Force, during the Crimean confer- 
ence, it was announced here. 


Belgian Premier Confers 
With Eisenhower's Staff 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 14— Premier 
Achille Van Acker of Belgium ex- 
pressed satisfaction today with the 
results of an interview with high 
officers of General Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower’s staff and the American 
and British ambassadors. 

Although Premier Van Acker de- 
clined to state the nature of the 
conversations, observers declared it 
certain that he emphasized the 
necessity for an increase in Allied 
shipments of materials for Belgian 
war production to decrease popular 
discontent and preclude recurrent 








political crises. 


MOSCOW, Feb. 14 (AP)—Secre-|; 








are playing a major role, laid down 
@ murderous on the Ger- 
mans attempting to make a stand 
in the Cleve state forest south of 
Cleve. Then swarms of planes 
blasted the enemy with rockets, 
bombs and cannonfire. 

When the double-edged bom- 
bardment lifted, the forest was si- 
lent, except for the faint moans 
of the enemy’s wounded. 

The Germans again blew dykes 
on the Rhine, north of Cleve, 
sending fresh torrents into the 
flooded region, but Allied engineers 
quickly countered by dynamiting 
other dykes which would swamp 
the enemy. 

Scottish troops won the bridge- 
head over the River Niers in the 
vicinity of Zelderscheheide, just 
west of German-held Kessel, and 
by latest reports were battling in 
the streets of Viller, midway be- 
tween Kessel and Zelderscheheide. 
A German counterattack against 
the Scots in the Gennep sector was 
beaten off 

Meanwhile, to the south, the 3rd 





Army strengthened its consolidated 








MONTGOMERY TROOPS ADVANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 





beachhead across the Sauer and 
Our rivers north of Echternach 
while the flooded Roer River re- 
stricted operations along the 
northern flank of the ist Army and 
the American 9th and British 2nd 
Armies. 


Amnesty Decree Ends 
Martial Law In Athens 


ATHENS, Feb. 14—Martial law 
ended in Athens today. 

The Greek Government an- 
nounced that amnesty had been 
granted for all offenses of a poli- 
tical nature committed during the 
civil war. The verdicts of military 
courts were annulled. 

The amnesty decree does not ap- 
ply to those accused of crimes 
against the common law who will 
have to wait trial by civil courts 
and members of the ELAS and 
EAM who do not hand in their 
arms by March 15. 








LV’'L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 
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their own fate—Berlin, Koenigs- 
berg, Munich and Nuremberg.” 











By AL CAPP 
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